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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Central Library, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, at 7.30 p.m., on 
Wednesday, December 9th. 

CounciLior G. D. J. MATCHAM, Chairman of the Hornsey 
Public Libraries Committee, will occupy the Chair, supported by 
Mr. THomas Jounston, Chief Librarian. 

The proceedings will be as follows :— 


Paper : ‘‘Libraries and Industry,’’ by Mr.R.W. Parsons, 
Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Branch. 


Paper: ‘‘Defaulters,’? by Miss R. L. Dumenit, Hack- 
ney Public Libraries. 


Light refreshments will be served at 7.0 to 7.30 p.m. 


TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Piccadilly and Great Northern and City tubes to Finsbury Park 
should be taken. At Finsbury Park connect with the Great Northern Railway 
—Enfield and New Barnet line—to Hornsey Station: time about 8 minutes. 
Hornsey Station is 3 minutes’ walk from the Library. 

Motor-bus Service No. 21, Lewisham to Crouch End, passes the door. 

Tram Service No. 51—Bloomsbury to Muswell Hill—passes Hornsey 
Parish Church ; 4 minutes from the Library. 

NoTE.—On no account should the Hornsey Rise motor-bus be taken 
as this will entail half-an-hour's walk. 


This meeting should be of a most interesting character. 
Mr. Parsons will deal with a subject on which he should speak 
with all the authority of one fully conversant with conditions in 
one of our largest northern industrial towns, and the result 
should be educative and stimulative. 
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Miss Dumenil’s paper has the merit of being on a subject 
familiar to all engaged in library work, and for that reason 
should promote a good discussion. 

The Council hopes that the attendance will be worthy of 
the occasion. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


Once again the Committee of the Yorkshire Branch has been compelled 
to abandon the usual bi-monthly meeting, with the result that no meeting 
was held during November. Under the circumstances it is hoped that 
members will retain their interest in the Branch and its work; and entertain 
a lively anticipation of personal attendance at the Annual Meeting, 
preliminary notice of which is given below. No doubt several familiar faces 
will be missing at the forthcoming meeting, as they are ‘‘ serving with the 
colours *’; so it behoves each one to do his or her best to be present on that 
occasion. 

PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


It has been decided to hold the ANNUAL MEETING in Leeds on 
JANUARY 2ist, 1915. In view of this meeting, and to facilitate the work of 
the Committee, members are earnestly requested to give their serious 
attention to the question of nominations. Nominations for OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE are to be in my hands not later than the First 
Post, JANUARY 6th, 1915. ROBERT W. Parsons, 


Hon. Secretary. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our Belgian Colleagues.—The Council of the Association is 
considering in what way it can best help those of our Belgian 
confreres who have experienced the horrors of war in all its grim 
significance. Steps are being taken to ascertain to what extent 
Belgian librarians have suffered. Offers of hospitality have 
already been received and the Council invite further offers, par- 
ticulars of which should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. To those of our members who 
experienced many happy hours with the Easter School in Belgium, 
the realisation of the awful tragedy that has befallen the once 
happy Belgian people will surely touch a responsive chord. We 
feel sure that the Council will not appeal in vain. 

Membership of the Library Association.—Librarians and 
assistants who are still considering the advisability of joining the 
Library Association would do well to note that there is now but 
a short month in which to take advantage of present facilities. 
After the 31st December, 1914, membership of the Library 
Association in the “fellowship” and “ membership” grades will 
depend entirely on the possession of certificates. In other words 
no one with less than four certificates will be eligible for anything 
above the rank of Associate, whereas membership rank is now 
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procurable without that proviso. We direct attention to the 
matter in the interests of those of our members who have over- 
looked or misunderstood the position. 

Library Association Classes Abandoned.—Space precludes 
more than a passing reference to the circumstance that owing 
to the insufficiency of entries the Library Association is com- 
pelled to abandon the Lent classes in Sections 4 and 6— 
Cataloguing and Library Routine. This is a direct outcome of 
the war, which has also been responsible for the reduction in 
the size of the last two issues of our Journal. 

The End of the Volume.—With this issue we follow our 
usual custom of including the title-page and index to the yearly 
volume of The Library Assistant. In past years it has been the 
Editor’s privilege to wish all friends and members of the L.A.A. 
seasonable greetings, which we couple this year, with a sincere 
wish for the re-establishment of peace. 





ESSENTIALS OF GOOD BOOK-PRODUCTION.* 


By James Hutt, M.A., Librarian of the Liverpool Library, 
The Lyceum, Liverpool. 

In the following paper I do not propose to give a general 
history of book-production, but to deal shortly with the ideal 
book, and with the principal points in modern books which 
militate against the good condition and permanency of books. 
It will be necessary to touch briefly on phases in the history of 
the book, in order to bring out the points of comparison between 
older and more modern times. These references. will assist us, 
I hope, to realise what can and ought to be done by printers and 
publishers to-day. 

As you all know, the Renaissance was the cause of a large 
increase in book-making. Finely written Mss., with beautiful 
illuminations, led up to the art of the printed book, and it is 
well for us, who are as familiar with books as our ancestors 
of the 15th century were ignorant of them, that the early printers 
took advantage of the best available Mss. as models for the 
types which they cut for their books. Take the type of some 
of the earliest Italian printed books and range it alongside a 
Ms. of almost equal date, and at a little distance it will be hard 
to say which is which. Both are exquisite, probably both carry 
the same delightful illuminations, perhaps both are on parch- 
ment, and certainly both will be in as good state now as when 





*Paper read at the Inaugural Meeting of the North-Western Branch, 
at the Central Library, Stockport, on Wednesday, 4th November, 1914. 
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they were produced some four and a half centuries ago. This was 
indeed the case in the very earliest of the incunabula, for some 
of the block-books were partly printed (the illustration) and 
partly written (the text). 

Of course, in early times printed books were not produced 
in huge editions for the use of all and sundry, but were enor- 
mously better produced, even making allowance for the progress 
of knowledge and invention. This is most aptly illustrated by 
the fact that the productions of recent years acknowledged to be 
nearest the ideal, took as their model, books of the 15th century, 
not only as to type, but also illustrations, paper, and binding. 

Those of you who have spent any time in one of our larger 
storehouses of books, such as the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
or the John Rylands Library, cannot have helped being struck 
by the condition of most of the older books. This, of course, is 
to be accounted for mainly by the fact that collectors obtained 
and cared for the books,but even in cases where the books in their 
earliest days must have had an enormous amount of wear, their 
condition still remains good and quite above the average in 
wearing qualities, compared with books produced to-day. The 
paper has worn well, the type was good, the ink retains its deep 
blackness, the binding, especially when it is a sheepskin, has 
worn wonderfully well, and the boards of the binding, being of 
good British oak, will stand another few centuries. An instance 
of comparative wear and tear is to be seen in one of the early 
printed missals of the Bodleian, in which the Canon of the Mass, 
that portion of the book, i.e., which was used most frequently, 
was printed on a separate piece of parchment, and sewn on to 
the sheet at the proper place in the volume. This separate sheet 
could thus be easily renewed from time to time. But even so, 
the volume as a whole is in an excellent state of preservation. 

But our early book-makers were not always so praise-worthy. 
They sometimes took the sheets of a book, or even a Ms. and 
cut them up to make boards for bindings, and end-papers for 
the same. Is it not due to this that we know of many printers 
and presses which would otherwise remain unknown? Here let 
me offer a piece of advice which has often been given—Never 
send an old book to the binder to be repaired or rebound, without 
ordering the old boards to be examined as to their make-up. It 
may chance that you will unearth another hitherto unknown 15th 
century press. 

Thus we have seen that in the early days of printing books 
were produced in a style that was designed to last. The printer 
saw to it that all his materials were of the best quality, and as 
labour was manual and time liberally expended on the work. 
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lasting jobs were the result. The decadence came in the 17th 
century, as the output of books increased. It was natural that 
a cheaper paper should be looked for and used, and the type- 
founder unfortunately assisted in the general falling away. There 
have always been men, however, in their various departments, 
printing, paper-making, binding, who stand out from the usual 
run of the average worker, and there have been those firms who 
have tried to keep their work good, or to improve on their pre- 
decessors. One need only mention Aldus, Plantin, Baskerville, 
Caslon, Payne, etc., to call to mind the conscientious worker 
who looked to the future as well as to the present. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries conditions improved in the 
world of books generally, especially about the commencement 
of the 19th century, when the 4to edition became popular, of 
which so many fine examples were produced. In later times we 
have had William Morris, who, for his inspiration, looked to 
productions of the time of the revival of learning. I remember, 
in my youthful days at the Bodleian, seeing him pore for long 
periods over beautiful Italian and French mss., when he was 
searching for further ideas for one or other of his fine produc- 
tions. Did he not go to our English father of printing, the great 
Caxton himself, for one of his most beautiful founts, and for 
other examples? Thus is my theory, that the older forms of 
book-making are still the best, borne out by the practice of a 
master craftsman. 

Now if we adopt a standard, what do we need as essentials 
in a good book to-day ? 

With regard to the printing, all will agree that the first 
thing to be desired is a legible type, which can nowadays be 
chosen not only for legibility, but also for its suitability to the 
work in hand, and to the size of the page and the volume. A 
type need never be ugly nor fantastic, though some of the 
designers of types seem to think that the more strange their 
types the more beautiful they are. If publishers would only 
bear in mind the question of the type in regard to the eyes of 
probable readers, there is no doubt in my mind that they would 
sell more copies. This is especially the case regarding fiction, 
for we hear over and over again the same complaint, ‘‘the type 
is too small for me.’’ And as to reprints, they are generally 
anathema. If publishers would insist on a bold, clear, legible 
type, they would assist greatly. Another thing that is very 
frequently lost sight of is the usefulness of spacing, e.g., in the 
latest ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica’’ reprints. The type may be 
fairly good, but is so compressed together in long lines, that 
it is quite a task to read the text, let alone to get pleasure from 
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doing so. A great deal can be done with spaces, as the writer 
has been able to demonstrate on several occasions to experienced 
printers. 

The colour of the ink is also worth consideration, for there 
is a considerable range of effects to be produced by the use of 
various shades. A deep black is not always the most suitable 
for a particular piece of work. 

On coming to paper we reach one of the knottiest points in 
library upkeep. Do we not all know the dreadful aspect of the 
average modern novel after a short life of circulation? That is 
due to the cheap pulp paper on which most novels and many 
other works of to-day are printed. It has become such an evil 
that it is often most difficult to obtain copies of an edition for 
replacement purposes. Various devices in resewing books of 
this nature have been adopted by binders to overcome the evil, 
but there is only one permanent remedy, and that is that a good 
rag paper should be used for all book work. Here I shall be 
told that many books of to-day are not worth good production ; 
I heartily agree, but surely the publisher and his expert adviser 
know sufficiently well before they accept a book what are its 
prospects of life, and are in a position to print accordingly. 
The pulpy paper and the highly glazed paper should never be 
used ; books printed on them are most easily ruined, either by 
wear or damp. Besides which, they must be much more difficult 
to handle in the process of making than where good quality 
papers are used. As regards the colour of paper, white is 
undoubtedly the best, but there are various shades of white, 
if I may say so. Often enough a paper in which there is a 
distinct ivory tinge lends itself excellently to the work in hand. 

On the question of binding one could say a good deal; 
perhaps one ought to restrict oneself to publishers’ bindings, 
which should form an integral part of the ideal book. But how 
often is a book rendered useless early in its career, owing to the 
fact that the publisher’s binding is the merest flimsy arrange- 
ment for holding the sections together? The book must be 
sent to the binder before it can begin its effective life. Pub- 
lishers should be asked to do as Messrs. Dent have done, i.e., 
to issue a number of copies of each of their books in a re-inforced 
library binding. If publishers would revert to the custom, 
prevalent till the early 19th century, of issuing their books in 
paste-board lids with paper backs, so that libraries might put 
them into whatsoever binding they desired, the cry against the 
publisher’s case would cease to be heard. I know that I am not 
original in my suggestions, but I am attempting to focus your 
attention on some of the items which glaringly militate against 
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the attainment of the ideal book, and certainly the modern pub- 
lisher’s binding is one of them. 

If I may say a few words about re-binding, I should like 
to give some facts in my experience that are probably borne out 
by many others. When possible use cloth in preference to leather. 
That I find in my present library to be a good maxim. Books 
put into cloth backs as long ago as 80 or 100 years, are in much 
better state as to binding than are many that were put into leather, 
either calf, morocco or basil. The cloth hinge wears better than 
the leather one ; there is nothing in the cloth to peel and crumble 
away as there is in leather; and finally there is the question of 
economy, for a difference of 2d. or 3d. on each crown octavo, 
and larger sizes in proportion, is worth consideration. Reference 
books that are constantly in use of course go into leather, but 
when books are likely to be used but little, they might advan- 
tageously go into cloth; the heavier ones into buckram. All 
novels of to-day that are rebound for general circulation should 
go into cloth, which nearly always outlives the paper of the 
book. 

As regards leather, use pigskin and morocco in preference 
to calf or roan. In my early remarks I mentioned sheep-skin. 
Some of the best-preserved books of the 15th century that have 
come down to us are in their original sheep-skin bindings, as 
good as when first bound, in fact. But sheep-skins to-day are 
spoilt by being split aud made into basil and skiver. Morocco, 
properly tanned, is the best approach to such a leather as was 
used for bindings in the 15th and 16th centuries. In Liverpool 
we have had some work done in Cape morocco, i.e., skins cured 
by native labour in South Africa, which have been shipped direct 
to Liverpool. The colours are crude, but the leather seems to be 
very tough, and should last a century or two. Now, I am sorry 
to say, the skins have been found out by the Americans, who 
are buying them over the heads of English dealers, and shipping 
them direct to the States. In re-binding, the colours ought to 
harmonise with the subject of the book, just as a type would be 
chosen for a given page. Light yellow or brown cloths or 
leathers should not be used, as the gilt lettering on them is 
most difficult to read. And lastly, the binder should sew the 
sheets in a satisfactory manner and do his lettering well, as these 
are two essentials in the finish of an ideal book. 

As regards bibliographical details one could write a whole 
paper. Title-page, imprint, pagination, illustration, punctua- 
tion, cutting, and lastly, collation, all need attention from the 
point of view of the ideal. Take the title-page, and see what 
monstrosities are perpetrated sometimes. This should, of course, 
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come under the head of printing, for the printer should be able 
to display a title with something approaching art. On the 
title-page certain information should be. given that is often lack- 
ing ; e.g., when a book is in more than one volume how often 
are we left to find for ourselves how many there should be ? In the 
imprint, as often as not, there are given the names of half a dozen 
places of publication, and no date. As we read in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, ‘‘In the present day nearly all respectable pub- 
lishers put the correct year in which their books are issued at 
the foot of the title-page, either in ordinary or in Roman nota- 
tion. When a book is not dated, one suspects a desire on the 
part of the publisher to sell his old stock as if it had newly seen 
the light.’”’ This might apply to the failing of our Library 
Association,which issued a pamphlet on the bibliographical short- 
comings of publishers (in which the absence of date was largely 
criticised), without themselves printing a date on their own 
publication. 

The idea of a skeleton bibliography of a work itself, printed 
at the back of the title, is an excellent one followed now by some 
publishers. Would that all might see their way to do it. 

As regards illustrations, probably many of you will sym- 
pathise with me in bewailing the disappearance of the good old 
wood-cut, in place of which we have the photo-engraving. The 
ideal illustration to my mind is the well-executed wood block. 

There has been much outcry against the issue of uncut 
books. My attitude is that I would rather have to cut all new 
books added to my library, than have a book which might 
otherwise approach the ideal spoilt by unnecessary or slovenly 
cropping. 

On other bibliographical details I do not propose to dwell, 
but on one point I think publishers do not give enough attention, 
and that is the collation of each copy by the binder when making 
up. It seems to me that more incomplete new copies are dumped 
on my library than on any other in Lancashire, but perhaps I 
feel this because I have every book that comes in carefully 
collated before anything else is done towards its accessioning, 
and imperfections are always cropping up. Other librarians 
doubtless have the same experience. All this might be avoided 
if care were taken in the first place before the book is placed on 
the market. 

It appears to me that our profession has now a great in- 
fluence on the output of books, and in the future our united 
endeavour is likely to have much greater weight for good. 
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OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over~ 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 
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For STUDY & RECREATION, 


Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 





BOOKS 


Over 1,000,000 ee in stock. SECOND HAND at HALF wapenst New 25 per cent. 
discount. Catalogue No. 943 Free. State Wants. 
Library Replacements a Speciality. We devote a Special aecitiienee for Fiction and 


have thousands of Volumes in strictly classified order. Send us ree = Special 
Terms to Libraries. Books sent on approval. BOOKS BOUG 








W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 


Telegrams: “ Foylibra,’ London. ONDON, W.C. 





Library Assistants’ Association Series. 





A VANISHING OPPORTUNITY. 


Two of this Series are rapidly running out of print; a few copies only are 


left. Those who desire complete sets should apply for them at once. 


No.1. The Grammar of Classification. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, Croydon Public Libraries; Honorary Secretary 
of the L.A.A. (Second Edition). Price six-pence. 


No. 2. Libraries in Rural Districts. By Harry Parr, Cardiff 
Public Libraries. Price three-pence. 


No. 3. The Development of Notation in Classification. By H. 
RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, Public Library of South 
Australia. Price three-pence. 


No. 4. Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training, and Conditions of 
Service of Assistants in British Municipal Libraries. 
Price six-pence. 


No. 5. Ideals: Old and New. By E. WynpHam Hu.me, B.A., 
Librarian of the Patent Office. Price three-pence. 


The complete set 1s. 11d. post free (about six such sets are left). Single 
numbers at the prices named plus one penny postage. 


To be obtained from W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 








YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS 


Upon your use of the Professional Opportunities 








presented to you as an Assistant Librarian. 





The . . 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


has a record of ever-increasing effort to enlarge the educa- 
tional, professional and social standing of Library 
Assistants. It has done so much for the profession that 


It should not be consistent with the self- 
respect of any Assistant Librarian 


for him not to be a Member. 





A New SgEssion COMMENCED ON OcTOBER IsT. 





A valuable Programme has been prepared. 


“Everything I have heard and read of your Association is excellent.’-—Sir A. K. 
Ro.uitt, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 


“* Assistants would greatly help their own cause by supporting the Library Assistants 
Association.’”’°—James D. Brown: Manual of Library Economy. 


“The report shows healthy activity in propaganda, educational and branch work.’’"— 
The Library Association Record on the last Annual Report. 


“*One interesting policy of the L.A.A. is its determination to make membership easy 
for the youngest assistant.’’—The Library Journal. 


“This progressive Association.”—The Librarian. 





Rules, Forms of Application for Membership and fullest Particulars may 
be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 


W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
NOVEMBER GENERAL MEETING. 


The November meeting was held at the Shoreditch Central Library on 
Wednesday, November 11th, at which there was an attendance of about 30 
members. The Borough Librarian, Mr. W. C. Plant, who presided, in 
welcoming them to Hoxton, expressed his pleasure in so doing, and stated 
his willingness to help the Association by providing a meeting place when- 
ever there was need for one. The Minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read by Mr. Thorne, Miss Farrweatuer (Brighton), was called upon 
to read her paper on *‘The Grading of Library Positions.”” Her idea, she 
said, was to point out the many anomalies which existed, and to make sug- 
gestions for their improvement. In many places unqualified persons were 
appointed to lucrative positions at the expense of assistants qualified both 
by experience and by examination. These appointments tended to bring 
discredit upon the profession. Then there was the question of juniors, 
who come most often in contact with readers; older members of the staff 
being out of sight performing more specialised duties. A plea was made 
for the appointment of more intelligent youths, so as to improve the status 
of the profession from the bottom upwards. It was suggested that sixteen 
years was the best age at which to commence library work. A system of 
probation for the elimination of unsuitable candidates would also go far 
to remove the difficulty. In order to give assistants more evenings off for 
class attendance, could not the employment of evening assistants be more 
extensively adopted? The engagement of girls as juniors would relieve 
matters somewhat, as intelligent girls were more easy to obtain and 
easier to satisfy as regards remuneration. Miss Fairweather then touched 
briefly upon the questions of County Councils as Library Authorities, and 
Superannuation, the former as a means of creating fresh positions, the latter 
being designed to obtain the retirement in a satisfactory manner of older men 
to the advantage of the younger members of the profession. The question 
of nomenclature, too, was of importance, the speaker instancing cases 
where persons nominally seniors performed elementary work while their 
juniors were entrusted with more advanced duties. In conclusion, she 
advocated the stereotyping throughout the country of methods of adminis- 
tration, printed forms, cataloguing and classification methods, etc. 

In the ensuing discussion Mr. F. E. Sanpry (Canning Town), disagreed 
in toto with the speaker. On the question of male and female ability he 
was satisfied that male labour was the more satisfactory. Standardisation 
in methods was not practicable, as, for instance, in classification. A scheme 
had been evolved by a library authority whereby junior assistants were split 
into two sections; those who intended following the library profession as 
distinct from those who were intended for a commercial calling. This was 
an attempt at a solution of the junior assistant problem. Miss R. DUMENIL 
(Hackney), held that if the principle of superannuation were granted it should 
apply to women as well as men, as should also the “minimum wage”’ prin- 
ciple. Mr. J. E. Wacker (Tottenham), was of opinion that it was useless 
to look to the Library Association for any help in connection with the super- 
annuation question, but the profession must look to the National Association 
Local Government Officers. The Honorary TREASURER (Mr. W. Geo. Cham- 
bers) thought that Miss Fairweather’s paper was impracticable, yet it directed 
attention to many needed reforms. While libraries were under so many 
different authorities there was little possibility of standardisation. Staff 
grading must depend on the local authority’ County Council tibrary 
authorities were very necessary. The teaching profession owed its position 
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to its numerical strength and its unity but the library profession was in its, 
comparative, infancy, and could not yet hope to attain such an ideal. Im- 
provement in the librarian’s position had probably been put off for ten years 
by the upheaval of the war. Mr. J. Warner (Croydon) was of opinion that 
any connection between secondary schools and public libraries, as advocated 
by Miss Fairweather, was “‘up in the air.’’ Public libraries did not offer suffi- 
cient inducements either in prospects or in salary. The removal of rate limita- 
tion was much desired. Miss M.Gi-pert(Fulham)said that the library had been 
compared with thé teaching profession, but the pay of teachers in the pro- 
vinces was notoriously bad. A sub-librarian was always a sub-librarian, 
no matter the relative size of the library system. Mention had been made 
of the weeding out of women through marriage, but men needed weeding 
out just as well. Mr. W. B. THorne (Poplar), congratulated Miss Fair- 
weather on her paper and her courage in tackling the matter. Difficulties 
in the way of standardisation were insuperable until we got central control. 
Such central control might be nearer than we imagined, and it was possible 
we might see it before the rate limit was done away with. The upheaval 
of the war would probably bring about a change in legislation which 
would affect the matter. 

At this stage THe CuairMan moved, and Mr. WarNER seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Miss Fairweather, as she had to leave early. 

The next part of the programme was a Book Symposium, opened by 
Miss M. Gitpert (Fulham) who dealt with Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Old Wives’ 
Tale,”’ a book concerned wholly with ordinary people. After a summary of 
its theme, she stated that in her opinion it was a masterpiece, the author’s 
best, and one above all of his others which would live. She believed that 
such a work had a distinct educational function to fulfil in a library, as it 
threw light on the commonplace life of the ancestors of common people, 
on the mental outlook of Midland Nonconformists. It would prove far 
more instructive than a history of manners and customs, because it was 
presented in the most readable and understandable manner, e.g. in the form 
of a novel. She herself would class it with ‘‘Evelina,’’ or the works of Jane 
Austen. Had she her own way she would have none but novels of a like edu- 
cational nature in libraries; there were far too many mere “‘issue raisers’’ 
on our shelves. No doubt issues would decline, but the standard of work 
done by public libraries would be immeasurably raised. 

Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) then followed with Jackson’s ‘*The 
Eighteen Nineties.”’” There was no doubt, he said, as to the great men of 
the past but here we had a book dealing entirely with literature in the 
making,. with authors gradually emerging; the great men of the future as 
instance Max Beerbohm. The period of 1890 began the revolt against the 
Rationalism of the Victorian period. Mid-Victorian ideas were discarded, 
and a strong effort made to penetrate the enigma of the future. The period 
marked also the decadence of the Yellow-back, and the uprising of the 
Yellow Press. Psychological interpretation was the coming method. The 
book might be regarded, in a measure, as a continuation of that period 
treated of in Bennett’s ‘“‘Old Wives’ Tale’’ dealt with by Miss Gilbert. 
Time did ‘not permit of the speaker dealing with that section of the book 
embracing art. 

The series was concluded by Mr. W. H. Parker (Hackney), whose 
book was Fyffe’s ‘‘Eighteen thousand Words Often Mis-pronounced.”’ At 
the outset he gave an account of his difficulty, when newly come to London, 
in understanding the Cockney pronunciation of the vowel ‘‘a.”” The book 
epitomized the standard dictionaries and gazetteers,and classified the localities 
in which different pronunciations prevailed. Mr. PLant commented on the 
need for accepting and conforming to local pronunciations. The usual 
votes of thanks to the readers of the papers were moved-and seconded by 
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Messrs. THorng and Waker; to Mr. Plant for his kindness and courtesy 
by Messrs, THorNg and Cuampers, and the meeting terminated. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The Inaucurat MeetinG of the North Western Branch of the L.A.A. 
was held at the Central Public Library, Stockport, on Wednesday, November 
4th, 1914. There was a large and representative gathering, including members 
from Altrincham, Bebington, Blackburn, Eccies, Heywood, Hyde, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Rochdale. The Honorary President, Mr. James Hutt, 
M.A., occupied the chair. 

In welcoming the members to Stockport, Mr.RicHarp HArGreaves,Chief 
Librarian, said it was the first time that his library had been honoured by a 
visit from such an association. During the last thirty years the status 
of the Assistant Librarian had greatly improved, and it was now necessary 
that he should study and advance his knowledge. It was a special privilege 
to receive Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers as the Council’s delegate, and he 
offered him a very cordial welcome to Stockport. He trusted the meeting 
would be completely successful. Mr. M. J. Wrigley (Deputy-Librarian), 
who supported Mr. Hargreaves, considered the formation of branches of 
the L.A.A. absolutely necessary for the progress of assistants, and with 
a little energy, determination, and loyalty, the North Western Branch pro- 
mised to develop into one of the largest and most important in the country. 
They were fortunate in having Mr. Sayers to address the Inaugural Meeting, 
and he had no doubt the proceedings would be alike educative and interest- 
ing. He urged the members of the Branch to make special efforts to attend 
all the meetings during the forthcoming session for which interesting papers 
were being prepared. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Honorary General Secretary) delivered 
the Inaugural Address on ‘‘The place of our profession to-day and to- 
morrow.’’ He said that it might be inferred from the remarkable increase 
in the issues from libraries this year as compared with last year, that far 
from being inimical to literature, war was often a stimulus to it. Literary 
history proved that every great epoch in the world’s history was an epoch of 
war, and that equally every great epoch of war was great in literature. Much 
in Wordsworth and Byron was the outcome of the French Revolution and 
of the Napoleonic Wars. The stimulating of the writer could only be main- 
tained by the appreciation of the public, and this appreciation could only be 
gained by the dissemination of literature which was largely obtained through 
libraries; hence the importance of the library in war time. He reviewed a 
few of the achievements of the library, and thought that the huge issues of 
books throughout the country must have very definite effects upon the 
national mind, and only as the librarian himself improved in professional 
and social qualifications could he become the guide to literature which he 
should be if he were to fulfil the enormously important purpose of his life. 
Mr. Sayers criticised strongiy the recent pronouncement of a young librarian 
in a research library, to the effect that it was ridiculous for librarians to 
regard themselves as literary guides. He held that as soon as they regarded 
themselves as anything else they were on the high road to perdition. Mr. 
Sayers resumed the ideas of libraries promulgated by H. G. Wells in ‘“‘An 
Englishman Looks at the World,’ and said that sympathetic and clever as 
was Mr. Wells’s view that ‘the public library which cost more than £8,000 
down and £900 a year is serving too large a district and needs duplication, 
or is trying to do too much,” it was out of touch with many practical neces- 
sities of a great public library. The training of librarians outlined by the 
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Library Association required treatment in some definite order. He objected 
to Library Administration being taken as the first subject. The possession 
of a certificate in Library Administration implied that its holder could 
administrate a library, and that many young people of 17 or less held this 
certificate was a ludicrous commentary upon it. He would put Literary 
History and Cataloguing as the first two studies of the librarian, leaving 
Library Organisation and Routine until such time as the student might be 
supposed to have had practical experience in the subject. ‘There is no 
future in libraries,’ he affirmed, ‘‘for the assistant who does not hold pro- 
fessional certificates.’? He congratulated them on their new North-Western 
Branch; they covered a great area which might have a splendid future. The 
aim of the Association was primarily to bring like-minded people together 
for the exchange of ideas. No man lived unto himself professionally, and 
even the large city tended to stagnate if it did not have a continuous ex- 
change of ideas with other places. He would suggest that their debates took 
practical form, and that ideals and theories were only dealt with at intervals. 
They had, too, a right to believe that members of a profession held a certain 
amount of knowledge, and this knowledge might be assumed by anyone 
who wrote papers for them. 

Mr. Hutt congratulated Mr. Sayers on his Inaugural Address, and 
hoped that it would bear fruit. Mr. James Ross was of opinion that whilst 
the Library Association demanded better qualifications it did little or 
nothing towards improving the salaries and working conditions, of assis- 
tants. There was a great danger of the profession becoming choked with 
well qualified men on hopelessly inadequate salaries. The Correspondence 
Classes of the Library Association were excellent, but must be extended 
to other sections of the syllabus if the provincial assistant was ever to 
compete on fairly equal terms with his London confrere. 

**The Essentials of good book production”’ was the title of the Honorary 
President’s interesting contribution, which we publish in another part of 
the journal. 

Mr. F. W. C. Pepper (Chairman) cordially approved of Mr. Hutt’s sug- 
gestions. From experience he found cloth and buckram better than leather. 
Mr. W. Hynes concurred, and indicated the saving to be effected by the 
general use of cloth. Mr. E. A. Pepprette deprecated the use of calf, as it 
rapidly deteriorated, and discussed the question of colour in binding. He 
thought the addition of a skeleton bibliography in books was desirable. 
The whole question of book production was one worthy of more serious 
consideration by the Library Association. 

Votes of thanks were heartily accorded to Alderman Ball, Messrs. R. 
Hargreaves (Chief Librarian), and M. J. Wrigley (Deputy), and to all who 
had contributed to the success of an unusually attractive meeting. 


CENTRAL IRISH BRANCH. 


The first meeting of the 1914-1915 Session was held in the National 
Library of Ireland, on Wednesday evening, October 21st. Mr. John Condon, 
Librarian, Royal College of Science, occupied the Chair, and Mr. Jonn 
Roy, Librarian, Rathmines Public Library, read an interesting and valuable 
paper on “‘Cataloguing Rules.”* The lecturer first demonstrated the need 
of catalogues as an essential aid to the contents of libraries. Proceeding he 
dealt with the historical side of the subject, summarising admirably all the 
principal codes. The main theme of his paper was the difference between 
the rules set down in “Cutter’s Dictionary Catalogue Rules” and those 
formulated by the American Library Association and the British Library 
Association. 
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In the vote of thanks to the lecturer which was proposed by Mr. J. D. 
McQuiston, seconded by Mr. J. De Witt Hincu and supported by Miss 
McNas (Rathmines Public Library), Messrs. Conpon,Gay and Benan, a lively 
discussion took place on the questions of cataloguing under ‘‘Title v. Family 
Name,”’ ‘“‘Pseudonym and Real Name,” and the use of ‘‘Capitals’’ in catalo- 
guing work. Several of the speakers pointed out that in large libraries special 
cataloguing staffs were employed, thus preventing the library assistant 
from obtaining a knowledge of this very important branch of his work. 
It was offered as a suggestion to librarians that they should try as far as 
circumstances permitted to give their assistants an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with this branch of their profession. All concurred in testifying 
to the educational value of Mr. Roy’s paper, and to his kindness in reading 
it before the Branch. 

Reference was made to the illness of Mr. T. W. Lyster, M.A., Presi- 
dent of the Branch, and it is hoped that he soon will be able to associate 
himself with the work of the Central Irish Branch again. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


The inaugural meeting of the Third Session of the South Coast Branch 
was held at the Hove Public Library on Wednesday, October 28th. 

Mr. Lister, the librarian of Hove, once more proved what a staunch and 
tried friend the South Coast Branch has in him by arranging a motor 
excursion to Cowfold Village. The party, numbering about thirty members 
and friends, amongst whom could be seen Mr. H. G. Sureties, the Honorary 
Editor, thoroughly enjoyed the twenty mile run through typical Sussex lanes 
splendid with gorgeous autumnal colours. The route had an additional 
interest in that it traversed a district embracing scenes familiar in Miss 
Braddon's Lady’s Mile, Sir A. C. Doyle’s Rodney Stone, etc. Arrived at 
Cowfold the chief objective was the Carthusian Monastery of St. Hugh, but 
it is sad to record that the lady members of the party were precluded by the 
rules of the order from entering the Monastery. Briefly, it may be stated 
that the Monastery was built in 1883, consequent upon the expulsion of 
religious orders from France. It has a handsome Church with spire 
of 180 feet in height, cells for 36 fathers and 50-60 brothers, with cloisters 
1,200 yards in length, guest home, etc., the whole built at a total cost of 
something like £250,000. Once inside the building that atmosphere of 
complete detachment from the outside world so grandly expressed by Milton, 
took possession of the party 


With antique pillars massy proof 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light... .. 


The library of 17,000 vols., with many examples of early printing, was 
next explored, whilst admiration was expressed at the fine examples of 
modern binding: the work of the members of the order. Space will not 
permit of more than a passing reference to the beautiful pictures, mostly by 
French artists; the reliquaries; the altar pieces ; all of which were admired 
with reverential enthusiasm. In this way an all too short three-quarters 
of-an-hour were spent, and the failing light warned the party that the time 
of departure was overdue. A short few minutes’ run brought them to the 
Cowfold Village Hall, where a merry party did justice to the tea provided so 
generously by Mr. Loadsman, Chairman of the Hove Library Committee. 
The return journey to Hove was made about 6.30, the party arriving at the 
scene of the evening's proceedings about an hour later. 
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The time taken up by the excursion had unfortunately encroached so 
much on that allowed for the meeting, that no time could be found for 
discussing the two papers which were then read. 

The first was by Mr. H. S. WiLson (Hove) on ‘‘ Examinations: are 
they of any material value?’ and the second by Mr. A. Cecit PIPER 
(Brighton) on ‘‘ Bibliography in relation to literature.'’’ Both papers were 
voted excellent and hopes were expressed that they would appear in due 
course in the Library Assistant. 

In view of the fact that their Chairman. Mr. A. C. Piper, was leaving 
them to take up the post of Chief Librarian of Winchester, the members of 
the Branch had subscribed for a handsome silver cigarette case, and advan- 
tage was taken of the meeting to make the presentation, this being done by 
the Chairman. Mr. Piper’s work in connection with the formation of the 
Branch and the hard work he had performed as its first secretary, was 
highly praised, Miss Frost and Miss GerarpD (Worthing), Messrs. Law, 
Wess, and MALE (Brighton), and Mr. Lister (Librarian of Hove), all 
acknowledging the debt of the Branch to him, and wishing him every success 
in his new position. Mr. Piper suitably responded, and votes of thanks to 
the readers of the fpapers by Miss GerRaRD (Worthing) and Mr. WesBB 
(Brighton) and to Mr. Councillor Loadsman, Mr. and Mrs. Lister, the 
Library Authority and Staff by Messrs. Law and MALe brought to a close 
a very pleasant and successful meeting. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. W. Law has been appointed Chairman (pro. tem.) in the place of 
Mr. Piper, who has of course had to resign that office, and the Committee invite 
nominations to fill the vacancy. All such nominations must be sent to the Secretary 
of the Branch before its next meeting, which is to be held at the Brighton Public 
Library in January next. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Coutts, HENRY T. Library Jokes and Jottings: a collection 
of stories partly wise but mostly otherwise. 159 pp. 
Grafton & Co. 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 


It is our humble opinion that ‘‘ Public Library Humour ’’ would have 
been a better title for this little volume: not that it does not contain jokes, it 
does, but a better notion of its contents might have been conveyed by the 
alternative suggested. The librarian’s existence is enlivened by many 
humorous incidents, the humour, however, not always being apparent at the 
moment, and many of us have enjoyed (or otherwise) experiences similar to 
those recorded in this book. Most of us have failed to make note of them, 
and so many good stories have been lost to the world, therefore Mr. Coutts 
has rendered a useful service in rescuing from oblivion the best of those which 
have come within his own personal experience or knowledge. Librarians 
sometimes give lectures, generally on bookish subjects, before local societies, 
and with this book at hand they will be able to relieve their flights of 
eloquence with some gems of wit for which, possibly, their audiences may be 
grateful. Mr. Coutts records the inquiry for Hall Caine’s ‘* Scrapegoat,’’ 
but an improvement on that was the request for the same author's ‘* Internal 
City."’ In libraries where the catalogue is issued in sections the demand for 
a ‘‘ Friction ’’ Catalogue iscommon, and the present writer was very amused 
to receive from a little girl on one occasion a written appeal for Crimm’s 
‘Fiery Tail Book.'’ But we could all of us relate laughable stories of 
occurrences, which have happened in our libraries, and when Mr. Coutts 
proposes a new and enlarged edition of his book, a note in the professional 
journals will no doubt bring him scares. D.1T. 
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BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The Northfield Branch Library, which was destroyed by 
fire in February last, has been rebuilt and was re-opened by the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Mr. Alderman W. H. Bowater) on 
October 14th. 

The fire destroyed the whole of the interior of the building, 
but left the walls standing. In the new library the interior 
arrangements have been altered and, for the first time in Bir- 
mingham, the open-access system has been adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


BLEaseE, W. Assistant, Reference Library, to be a Branch Librarian, 
Manchester. 


*Davison, J. L., Junior Assistant, Bolton, has been appointed Branch 
Librarian of the Astley Bridge Branch Library, at £65 per annum. 


*LamsB, J.P., Assistant, Birmingham Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant, Rochdale Public Library. 


*PEPPER, F. W. C., Assistant-in-charge, Central Reference Library, 
Bolton, and Chairman of the North Western Branch, has been appointed 
an assistant in the Birmingham Public Libraries, 


The other selected candidates for this position were :—Messrs. E. 
Axon (Manchester); E. H. *MatrHews (Exeter); S. Rioc (Carlisle) ; 
R. E. *SmitHER (Brighton) and A. H. *Yates (Sunderland). 


Ravcuirre, J., Chief Librarian, Ilford, has been appointed Chief 
Librarian of Bethnal Green. 
[Nors.—The selected candidates for this appointment were given 
last month.—Eb. ] 


Scotr, W. J. E., M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), University Library, Sheffield, to 
be Reference Librarian, Brighton. 


The other selected candidates were:—Miss Herman, (Lambeth) ; 
Messrs. W. B. *CoupLanp, (Burnley) and C. *Sexton, (Cardiff), who hold 
together 14 L.A. Certificates. Mr. Scott does not hold any L.A. Certifi- 
cates, his University degree being regarded, in the terms of the advertise- 
ment, as ‘‘ equivalent.”’ 


*Wituiams, R. G., Branch Librarian, Astley Bridge Branch Library, 
Bolton, has been appointed Assistant-in-charge, Bolton Central Lending 
Library. 

*WiLson, Henry S. Chief Assistant Hove Public Library, has been 
appointed a Branch Librarian, Birmingham, at £90 per annum. 

*WricutT, T. W., Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, Bolton, 
has been appointed Assistant-in-charge, Central Reference Library. 

GuLascow. For the appointment of Chief Librarian to Glasgow, the 
following have been se! »cted, Messrs. R. ADAMS, R. *BAIN, J. MACDONALD, 
and ANOTHER (all of Glasgow), with S. Pity (Coventry), N. M. MACKENZIE 
(Dumferline), and W.S. C. }RakE (Fulham). 

*Mempber, L.A.A. tFellow, L.A.A. 
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L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 
TuirpD List. 


Bournemouth : Victor Moxnam (9th (Cyclist) Batt., Hampshire 
Regt.). 

Cambridge: *F. J. Mott (ist Eastern General Hospital, 
R.A.M.C.). 

Cardiff : *E. J. Rees and H. V. Kine (both R.A.M.C.), J. Lewis 
(11th Batt. Welsh Regt.) , H. J. Wuire (National Reserve). 


East Ham: *J. E. Ames and F. J. Hammers.ey (both 10th 
Middlesex Regt.), F. E. Basey (Royal Garrison Artillery) . 


Eastbourne: *R. A. R. Mason (2nd Life Guards). 
Erith: *W. A. Wittmore (Grenadier Guards). 


Hackney: H. R. Lecce (City of London Fusiliers) . 

Hove: J. E. Wincate (6th (Cyclist) Batt. Royal Sussex Regt.). 

Kingston-upon-Thames: *A. E. Cummins (4th Royal West 
Surrey Regt.). 

Leek, Nicholson Institute: J. Gee (5th Batt. Royal Fusiliers). 

Manchester: C. E. E. SaunpErs and W. Ke ty (both Lieuts. 
7th Lancashire Fusiliers, in Egypt), T. Frost (R.F.A., 
East Lancs. Division, Foreign Service), C. H. BENNETT, 
J. A. CrowTHerR, and T. AppLeyarp (6th Batt. Manch. 
Regt., in Egypt), J. FLetcHer (6th Batt. Manch. Regt., 
Home Defence), H. Hitton (7th Lancs. Fusiliers, in 
Egypt), J. DEaRDEN and J. GREEN (Expeditionary Force) , 
E. P. CiarKe (R.A.M.C., Western Hospital Command, 
Home Hospital), J. A. CARTLEDGE (3rd Batt., City of Man- 
chester Regt.),T. Bort (National Reserve), R. G. Down 
(Col.-Sergt.-Instructor, training recruits). 

National Library of Wales: *J. E. Watkin (13th Batt. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers). 

Newport: *W. Morrisu (Monmouth Regt.). 

Royal Colonial Institute: *C. P. Jackson (22nd Batt. London 
Regt.). 

Sheffield: A. S. Cressey, A. Metuiey, T. E. Ossporn, and W. 
THAINE (all Sheffield University and City Batt.). 

Stepney: A. Armies (17th County of London), H. Carwoop 
25th (Cyclist) County of London), *G. P. Jones, A. G. 
Newtanp and *G, F. Vate (all 1st London Division Army 
Service Corps). 

*Member, L.A.A. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Fellow : A. Cecil Piper, F.L.A. (City Librarian, Winchester). 
Associate: Miss F. L. Chaston, (Islington Public Libraries). 








